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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


In many school rooms will be found 
sitting side by side children in one of 
whom is developed the auditory cen- 
ter and in the other the visual center. 
Unless the teacher recognizes these 
cases and adapts her teaching to the 
facts she will find herself failing. 
Our usual methods of training tend to 
make visualists of our pupils, so much 
more is learned from the printed page 
than formerly. If we bear in mind 
that it is only since the newspaper 
and book have become common that 
second-hand knowledge came to man 
in any appreciable amount thru the 
eye, and that for long ages the ear 
was the medium thru which such 
knowledge was gained, we muy see 
the advantage of presenting all sub- 
jects orally as well as for the eye. 
The auditory brain modifications are 
still retained and sheuld have 
recognition thru all of the grades. 
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The susceptibility of children to 
suggestion is well worthy of great 
consideration on the part of the 
teacher. It is one of those things 
which, altho well known, is tvo fre- 
quently forgotten in practice. If a 
child really feels that you expect and 
believe that he will be good—that he 
will succeed with his lesson—that he 
actually can perform the task set for 
him—he unconsciously feels the 
power you have thus given him, and 
the battle is half won. This giving of 
confidence in himself is one of the 
greatest of incentives with our 
children, and it certainly applies with 


normal children. It is a recognition 
of the desire for leadership which all 
children have. The writer was many 
years ago employed as a teacher in a 
reform school, and soon learned that 
the leaders of the other boys, those 
who most frequently caused trouble, 
became the leaders for good when 
clothed with authority to do good 
things. We frequently find here that 
the child who is at the tail end of his 
group and therefore discouraged and 
discontented, beeomes better and 
stronger if transferred to a lower 
group where he becomes the leader. 
The same thing applies with our 
children when they are in the publie 
schools and communities. There they 
are at the end of the race and ever 
pushed back, here they are with their 
peers, and are able to take their 
places as doers, in their world. 
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It will make an interesting and in- 
structive study if teachers will note 
whether children derive pleasure or 
unhappiness from their lessons. If 
pleasure be taken in what the child 
has to do, he will do it willingly, 
more accurately and more rapidly. 
He will derive greater benefit from 
the task in every way—physieally and 
morally as well as intellectually—and 
because teachers are always pleased 
with work so done, the relationship 
between the teacher and the pupil will 
be more friendly and the teacher’s 
influence will be correspondingly 
greater over the pupil. 

Look for a moment upon the pupil 
who goes about his task in an unhappy 
frame of mind. The lesson becomes a 
burden, be must be driven to study, 
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and consequent failure and punish- 
ment are sure to follow. The teacher 
now becomes a_ taskmaster, dis- 
couragement creeps in and the 
relationship between the two becomes 
strained. The effect of this sort of a 
condition carried thru several years 1s 
an increased moroseness or temper, 
or inthe case of the weak child, a 
chronic timidity, which may easily 
lead to a constitutional depression bad 
alike for the morals and the body of 
the child. 

There is evidently a problem here 
for the teacher. If the lesson or the 
subject is distasteful to the child, 
some effort must be made to make it 
pleasing. Iam almost ready to say 
that if a subject is properly presented 
to a child (provided of course that the 
child has had proper training up to 
this point), and the child has a dislike 
for it, this is a good sign that he is 
not yet mentally ready for the sub- 
ject. 





EXPERIMENTS. 


(One Acre of Alfalfa grown by E. L. 
Bolles, Vineland.) 


The land was in good condition 
before 1902. 

1902. A crop of corn was secured 
and alfalfa sowed in the fall. The 
land was not limed. The alfalfa was 
good where a brush heap had been 
burned; otherwise a failure except 
seattered stalks. 

1903. Land was plowed, limed, 
fertilized and thoroughly worked dur- 
ing a period of two weeks, then 
seeded August 25th. Nitro-culture 
mixed with soil was applied at the 
time of seeding. 

The fertilizer used was approximately: 
400 lbs. acid rock. 
200 ‘* muriate of potash. 
200 ** bone. 
200 ‘* tankage. 

The alfalfa came up thick and made 
a growth of about 12 inches before 
winter. 


1904. YIELDS. 

May 25th, upwards of 2 tons. 

July 7th, 1-2 ton. 

August Ist, 1-2 ton. 

September 6th, 2220 Ibs. 
190&, YIELDS. 

(Ten bushels of ashes used in the 
spring. ) 

May 23rd, 2 1-2 tons. 

June 22nd, 3-4 ton. 

July 25th, 1-2 ton. 

August 28th, 1 1-2 tons, 
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It has been stated that it is profit- 
able to clip the ends of currant 
clusters, to remove the part that does 
not mature fruit. 

This experiment was tried at the 
Training School in the spring of this 
year, about the time the currants 
were beginning to form. The ends of 
the clusters were clipped with kinder- 
garten scissors by the girls when the 
currants were in bloom. 

This was done on two and one-half 
rows and one-half row was left un- 
clipped. The fruit from five bushes 
of clipped clusters yielded three 
pounds and seven ounces; from five 
bushes of unclipped clusters two 
pounds and five ounces. 

This was from bushes in their 
second bearing year. 

Both kinds of fruit were placed on 
plates side by side and exhibited to 
judges who knew nothing of the ex- 
periment, and the clipped clusters 
were at once selected as the finer 
looking fruit. 
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The Board of Directors and the 
Board of Lady Visitors held their 
second quarterly meetivg this month. 
The various reports were presented 
and routine business performed. 
Thirty-four new children were ad- 
mitted during the quarter, making 4 
total of 342. The ladies added some 
valuable books to the teachers’ 
library and voted some additional 
money for the Zuo. 
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The Training School. 


Published monthly by the New Jersey 
Training School for Feeble-Minded Girls 
and Boys, Vineland, N. J. We wish this 
paper to be self-supporting. Send sub- 
scriptions (25c. per annum) to E. R. 
Johnstone, Superintendent. 


The School was founded and incor- 
porated as a public charitable institu- 
tion in 1888 by a number ofthe philan- 
thropic citizens ofthe State. It is built 
upon the cottage plan, sothat close class- 
ification is possible, and is intended to 
give care and training to those children 
whose mental condition prevents their 
attending the public schools. 


NOVEMBER 1905. 

Has your subscription expired? A 
blue mark here signifies that it has. 
As we desire to make the subscriptions 
pay for the publication of the paper, 
we hope you will send not only your 
own subscription, but also that of 
some friend. Twenty-five cents is 
the amount. 


A short time ago our employes had 
a husking bee at the cowbarn. The 
evening was pleasantly spent and 
much corn was husked. Later all 
adjourned to the ‘‘Club-room’’ where 
pumpkin pie, exkes and hot coffee 
were served. 


The Hallowe’en party this year was 
a decided success. Almost half of the 
employes and nearly two-thirds of the 
children wore costumes of some sort, 
and there were many surprises when 
it came time to unmask. The apples 
in the tubs of water, cakes suspended 
from strings and paper slips in dishes 
of flour furnished much merriment to 
the onlookers as well as to those who 
tried to get them without using their 
hands. 


Our new Seventeenth Annual Re- 
ports are ready for distribution. There 
is much information contained therein, 
and some pretty views of our grounds. 
A postal will bring one to you. 


Among our visitors during the 
month were Miss Lillie A. Williams of 
the State Normal School; Commission- 
er of Charities George B. Wight, and 
his assistant, Mr. Poole; Dr. Chancel- 
lor, Superintendent of Paterson 
Schools; five members of the Royal 
Commission of England, who are 
visiting schools for the feeble-minded 
in this country; Mr. Bleeker Van 
Wagenen, and some friends connected 
with the Charities of the Oranges; 
Mr. A. J. Pillsbury, official visitor of 
the publie institutions of California; 
and Dr. J. Madison Taylor, of our 
Consulting Staff, and some members 
of the Committee on Defectives of the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity. 


DONATIONS. 


The following gifts have been re- 
ceived since last reported. 
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Rev. Frank B. Lane, Vineland, 
Joseph Steelman, Bridgeton, 
Richard O’Conner, Bayonne, 

Mrs. Louisa Heilman, Newark, 
Mrs. B. Gussow, East Orange, 
Wm. C. Shreve, Clayton, 

Mrs. Wm. C. Shreve, Clayton, 
Cash, Trenton, , 
Joseph T. Dunham, New York City, 
F. B. Gilbert, Philadelphia, 

Osear Smith & Son, Albany, N. Y., 
Rev. Henry 8. Butler, Blairstown, 
John G. Waller, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Emil Foeri, Bayonne, 

Mrs. John Tansley, Paterson, 
John Gallagher, Sayreville, 

Frank C. Bunn, M. D., Orange, 
George Davidson, Vineland, 
Margaret E. Todd, New York City, 


Joseph A. Dear, Jersey City, 5.00 
J. L. Boyle, Vineland, 10.00 
Mrs. A. H. Vincent, Rahway, 95 
Mrs. Gustav Neis, Elizabeth, 1.00 
Mrs. Jennie Lord, Buffalo, N. Y., 1.00 
Mrs. 8. E. Whitwell, Buifalo, N. 7. 1.00 
Chas. F. Cory, Millville, 5.10 
6 


Collected by Jos. W. Buck, Camden, 16, 


The Training School Social Club 
presented the ‘‘Zoo’’ with nineteen 
fine Belgian Hares. Mr. Richard 
Apperley presented nine white mice. 
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HOW TO PRESENT A LESSON. 


A lesson to be interesting to the 
feeble-minded child should not be a 
something separate, alone, cifferent. 
It should rather be a continuation of 
something gone before. For instance, 
we often hear a teacher say, after 
having conducted a_ fruitful nature 
lesson: ‘‘Now we will have our 
arithmetic lesson.’? The mere saying 
of the word ‘‘arithmetic’’ has for the 
moment created in the mind of the 
child a number picture, a picture of 
figures dancing about unsolved 
problems, a something entirely differ- 
ent from their previvus interesting 
nature lesson. 

Now the truly successful teacher 
will give her number lesson with 
her nature lesson, so as to combine, 
not separate, the two, and the child 
without a real knowledge of what he 
is doing, will solve his numbers, 
manifesting the same spirit of happi- 
ness and interest as with his nature 
lesson. 

In the same way all subjects should 
be taught. An observation lesson, for 
example, does not end with mere ob- 
serving, but rather after it has aroused 
interest, developed the power of 
reasoning, thinking and of speech, 
and improved the drawing, reading, 
writing and spelling powers of the 
ehild. 

An endless chain of development 
ean thus be successfully earried on 
day after day, only each day the 
chain must be so left that the interest 


of the child does not flag—left with 
“‘worse to follow,’’ as one writer 


expressed it. 

And again, lessons to be interesting 
must be ‘‘old materials presented in 
new ways.’’ There must always be 
the arousing of curiosity and interest, 
thru the new way of presentation, and 
a stimulation of this arousing, thru 
the instrumentality of constantly re- 
curring to the old, the known. 





Our children go on in this way, from 
one class to another, and from one 
department to another, as, for in- 
stanee, from Kindergarten gifts to 
basketry, to hammock weaving, ete. 
Each time the same principle—over 
one, under one. Results-—Kindergar- 
ten paper mats, a reed basket, a cord 
hammock. Notice the steps and think 
for a moment of the interest and 
ambition all of this must necessarily 
arouse in the mind of the child. 

‘To assume that this is the only way 
of presenting a lesson to the feeble- 
minded would seem conceited, yet 
from our good results obtained from 
such procedure, I pass it on to you, 
hoping it may benefit at least one who 
has found it difficult to interestingly 
present certain subjects to our little 
ones. A. F. M. 
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Our girls and boys have a new 
playmate. Guess who it is, what it is. 
It is the dear old chestnut-tree, near 
Maxham Cottage. Early and late, at 
dawn, at noon, at dusk, children 
come and coax, beg and entreat, and 
I am sorry to say, sometimes ‘beat’ 
the tree to make the ehestnuts come 
down. 

The kind old chestnut tree knows 
the danger of too many nuts at a time 
for our little ones, so she withholds 
her treasures, dealing out a few each 
day, until they have now lasted quite 
a month. 

Dear to the children’s heart is this 
old chestnut-tree. A. F. M. 
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Harvest Sunday was celebrated on 
October 15th. The platform was 
beautifully decorated with fruits, 
vegetables, grains and flowers raised 
on the Training School grounds. The 
children had many songs and reci- 
tations. Short talks suitable to the 
oceasion were given by President 
Baker, Mr. Davidson, Dr. Moore, 
Prof, Allen and Prof. Mackey. 








